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HOME MEETINGS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Aug. 28, 1867. 
HE worldly fashion of meetings seems to 
me not merely foolish but pernicious. 
Just as the practice of music in bad taste is 
an injury to any one, so the practice of hold- 
ing meetings that are not toned and arranged 
scientifically must be an injury to persons who 
become fashioned and conformed to them. 
The idea of a meeting in the common style is 
that of a formal gathering together of men and 
women to hear one man preach, the congre- 
gation having nothing to do but receive. 
There is nothing responsive or sociable about 
it. Solemnity is the principal virtue of 
preacher and hearers. Now I try to conceive 
what kind of meetings they have in heaven; 
and it is perfectly certain to me that instead 
of solemnity, familiarity and mutual edification 
are the principal virtues there. Model meet- 
ings in heaven are family meetings. All are 
free, all feel at home, and all have their part. 
That was the idea of a meeting in Paul’s time ; 
all spoke around as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance ; and in the Corinthian church it appears 
there was more or less confusion in conse- 
quence of the members being too eager for 
their turn. Paul had to go in and insist upon 
order. He said to them, ‘¢ Ye may all proph- 
esy one by one, that all may learn and all may 
be comforted ;”” meaning that they should be 
comforted by the opportunity of speaking 
themselves, not by always sitting and hearing 
some one else speak. The motto of their meet- 
ings was, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” It was necessary to secure some 
kind of order, and then it was desirable that 
all should speak and have free utterance as in 
a family talk; only it was far better than a 
family talk, because God came in and talked 
too. That must be the general idea of meet- 
ings in heaven. 

Many of us doubtless labor under great 
difficulties yet, in consequence of being brought 
up with false notions of what meetings ought 
to be. It is hard for us to get away from the 
fashion of the world and back into the sim- 
plicity of the Primitive Church. My practice 
of giving home-talks is one step in the descent 
from the old formal way of pulpit preaching. 
Then we do have meetings from time to time 
in which conversation is free, and responses 
one to another natural and spontaneous, 





We must get rid of the idea of publicity 
in our meetings ; and feel that we are at home, 
with brothers and sisters, where there is no 
occasion for bashfulness. Bashfulness belongs 
outside of the home circle. There it is good. 
As the world goes, there is one set of pro- 
prieties and familiarities adapted to the home 
circle, and another set adapted to the circle 
outside. It is natural to be genial and un- 
restrained in the home circle, and just as 
natural to be bashful and embarrassed in any 
colder circle than that. I do not think it is 
desirable that we should get rid of these dis- 
tinctions between home and abroad. The 
ambition to be a public man is too often an 
ambition to be a man who has lost the bash- 
fulness of nature, who is pompous and self- 
conceited, and ready to face mankind in a 
brazen way. Public men have ways and fash- 
ions of thought and feelings adapted to what 
they call public life; but let us be contented 
with what belong to home. I imagine that 
God, who is really the author of natural bash- 
fulness, must himself be bashful; that is, he 
feels embarrassed in tRe presence of beings 
that he is not acquainted with. Christ seems 
to have been retiring and sensitive to surround- 
ing spirits. A bashful man can do what is 
necessary, but this “‘ doing the graceful ”’ be- 
fore every body is not the special talent of 
good spirits. ‘* Strong-minded women” are 
thought to be monstrosities; but it is just as 
bad for a man as it is for a woman to get rid of 
the delicacy of nature and front the public eye 
with cool audacity. 

Give bashfulness its place in strange’ situa- 
tions, in promiscuous assemblies, in the great 
sphere of outside publicity ; and on the other 
hand, let it not get out of its place. It is cer- 
tainly not appropriate in the family circle, and 
as our meeting is a family meeting, bashfulness 
should be excluded by the home spirit and 
home manners. 


SWEDENBORGIANA—sy J. u. N. 
Il. 


UR younger readers will ask, ‘‘ Who was 
Prof. Bush?’ Here is the account 
given of him, in the American Cyclopzedia: 


GEORGE BUSH, an American theological 
writer, born at Norwich, Vt., June 12, 1796. 
He graduated at Dartmouth college in 1818, 
studied at Princeton theological seminary, re- 
ceived ordination in the Presbyterian church, 
and was for 4 years a missionary in Indiana, 
He devoted himself especially to Biblical Jearn- 
ing, was elected in 1831 professor of Hebrew 
and oriental literature in the university of the 
city of New York, published in 1832 a “ Life 
of Mohammed,” and in 1883 an elaborate 





‘“‘ Treatise on the Millennium,” in which he re- 
gards the millennial age as the period during 
which Christianity triumphed over Roman pa- 
ganism. About the same time he compiled 
from tourists, archeologists, and commentators, 
a volume of ‘‘ Scriptural Illustrations,” pub- 
lished in 1835 a Hebrew grammar, and in 
1840 began the issue of a series of learned 
and ingenious commentaries on the Old Testa- 
ment. He edited in 1844 the ‘* Hierophant,” 
a monthly magazine, in which appeared strik- 
ing articles from his pen on the nature of the 
prophetic symbols. In the same year he pub- 
lished his “* Anastasis,” in which he opposed 
that view of the resurrection which implies a 
physical reconstruction of the body. ‘This 
work attracted much attention, and he an- 
swered the many attacks which were made 
upon it in a treatise entitled the “ Resurrec- 
tion of Christ.” In 1845 he connected him- 
self with the Swedenborgian church, translated 
from the Latin the diary of Swedenborg, and 
has since that time, in numerous addresses, 
and short treatises, and as editor of the “* New 
Church Repository,” labored to develop and 
maintain the principles of that philosopher. 
In 1847 he published a work on the higher 
phenomena of Mesmerism, which he deems a 
confirmation of the truths of Swedenborg’s 
revelations. Personally, Prof. Bush is distin- 
guished for his simple manners, and the geni- 
ality and kindness of his disposition. [He 
died at Rochester, Sept. 19, 1859.] 

Iknew Prof. Bush by reputation and by 
his writings, as long ago as 1831-2, when I 
was a theological student at Andover. He 
was then regarded by many as almost the 
peer of such men as Moses Stuart, Edward 
Robinson and Albert Barnes, in orthodox 
Biblical interpretation. His inclination, how- 
ever, was very much toward speculations on 
the prophecies and mystical parts of the Bible ; 
and this had some effect to limit the number 
and confidence of his admirers. I read his 
book on the Millennium in 1833 with much 
interest, and have no doubt that it helped my 
subsequent studies of the Second Coming and 
the spiritual history of the church. 

But how did I get into a personal contro- 
versy with this great interpreter, first of the 
Bible, and afterward of Swedenborg? An 
honest and summary answer to this is, He 
undertook to convert me to Swedenborgianism. 
In 1845, I was publishing at Putney, Ver- 
mont, a little semi-monthly paper that had a 
circulation among a few hundred “queer 
folks,’’ and was devoted to the doctrines of 
salvation from sin, and the Second Coming 
eighteen hundred years ago. Mr. Bush in his 
great lapse from orthodoxy, which occurred in 
that year, naturally looked around for all kin- 
dred erratics, and tried to gather them into his 
new fold. We see in the first extract from 
his correspondence, that he thought he had got 
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asure hold of Boyle and Weld, and the Ober- 
lin folks. Just then also, he, or Swedenborg 
behind him, spied me delving away in my new 
Bible diggings, and he thought it worth while 
to convert me, and so get another soldier for 
his New Jerusalem. 

It came about in this way: My fellow- 
laborer, Mr. Cragin, on a visit to New York 
fell in with Mr. Bush, and arranged with him 
for an exchange between the Hierophant and 
the Perfectionist. Thenceforth I began to 
criticise his lucubrations ina friendly way. He 
was in the enthusiasm of transition; had not 
then avowed his conversion to Swedenborg, 
but was publishing his book on the Soul, 
which was really the “inaugural thesis’ of 
his change. He sent me the sheets of that 
book as they came from the press. I had oc- 
casion to write him about one of the sheets 
that was missing. In his answer, after dispos- 
ing of. this matter, he wrote as follows : 


PROF. BUSH’S FIRST LETTER. 


New York, July 16, 1845. 
*Iread your paper with a good 
deal of interest. You evidently have the ad- 
vantage of your opponents on a multitude of 
subjects, and propound points of Christian expe- 
rience well worthy of consideration. I have 
sometimes wondered how you manage to come 
so near to Swedenborg’s ground, and yet not 
to come quite on it. I find all the essential 
truth of your system embodied in his, besides a 
great deal more that I think you could scarcely 
reject, were you acquainted with it. If you 
have never read “The Divine Love and Wis- 
dom,” you will be amply repaid by the peru- 
sal. The ‘ Doctrine of Degrees” in the 3d 
part, though somewhat mystical and obscure, 
makes a wonderful revelation of man’s inte- 
rior and spiritual nature. 

Still, I receive the system no farther than I 
see it to be true, and for this I have 8.’s own 
warrant, who continually refers to intuition as 
the great evidence of his truth, and persists 
that men can be spiritually reformed in no 
other way than rationally and freely. I am 
persuaded on the whole that Swedenborg is 
destined to become the grand problem of the 
human race, and I shall of course be surprised 
if his theology does not eventually swallow up 
all others. Butread and judge for yourself. 

Yours very truly, Gro. Busu. 





J. H. N.’S REPLY. 
Putney, July 20, 1845. 

Dear Sir :—Within two or three years, I 
have frequently wished to procure a set of 
Swedenborg’s Theological Works, but have 
had no good opportunity. From your inter- 
est in his writings, 1 presume you will allow 
me to avail myself of your information in re- 
gard to them. Will you tell me what part of 
them I should procure, in order to be in pos- 
session of his theological system, and where I 
can purchase them? I am not disposed at 
present to make a great outlay for philosoph- 
ical works, but only wish for the means of 
freely acquainting myself with Swedenborg as 
a religionist. 

When I first embraced my present views at 
New Haven, I was accused by the professors 
and students of the Theological Seminary, of 
Swedenbergianism. This induced me to ex- 
amine some old volumes of Swedenborg’s 
works which I found in the college library. 
I looked into them here and there for a few 


days, and this was the first and last of my in- 
tercourse with his writings. I formed my 
opinion of his system, as I have found my- 
self obliged to form my opinion of many other 
theologies, not by extended investigation of 
details, but by ascertaining his views on some 
important points, and comparing them with the 
land-marks which I have fixed in my chart of 
Scriptural theology. It would be a life’s labor 
to examine minutely all, or even two or three 
of the religious systems, which, like Sweden- 
borg’s, claim reverence as revelations. I have 
been urged to examine Jacob Behmen’s works, 
and I have examined them enough to discover 
that, like Swedenborg’s, they contain much 
interesting and profound spiritual philosophy. 
So the writings of Shaker illuminati have fre- 
quently crossed my path, and I have found in 
them many coincidences with my own pecu- 
liar views. Iam far from regarding any of 
these works with orthodox contempt. But 
with due regard to economy of time, I cannot 
attempt to make myself familiar with them, 
but must judge them summarily by applying 
the Bible line and plummet to their most im- 
portant doctrines. I cannot think that God 
requires me to “ prove all things” in detail. 
He will hold us responsible for the rectitude 
of our test-principles, and for a candid, faith- 
ful application of them to every system which 
claims our attention, but not for a minute 
measurement of non-essentials. I do not ex- 
pect or wish that my own writings should be 
judged in any other way. No man is bound 
to study them, after he has satisfied himself 
that there is error at their core. But every 
man must answer to God for the accuracy 
and fair application of his error-detector. 

I will give you some specimens of my sum- 
mary dealings with Swedenborg’s theology. 

1. [have satisfied myself that the Bible doc- 
trine of the Godhead is, that the Father and 
Son are distinct persons, co-eternal, and bear 
a similar relation to each other as that between 
man and woman. I am sure that I did not 
get this doctrine from orthodox tradition, for 
I have rejected the orthodox doctrine of the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, and could as 
easily have rejected the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the Son, if scripture evidence had 
allowed. I find that Swedenborg teaches that 
there is but one person in the Godhead—that 
Jesus Christ is the Father incarnate. I can 
not allow Swedenborg to come between me 
and the Bible; and with my own eye on the 
Bible, I cannot doubt that he is in a great 
error on this subject. No amount of learned 
authority, of ingenious argument, of pretence 
or proof of inspiration on his part can coun- 
tervail my perceptions of the teachings of 
Christ and the apostles. His error, in my 
view, is radical enough to come fairly within 
the range of the warnings in 1 John 2: 23; 
4: 3, &c. I must therefore reject his system 
as asystem, though it may contain much in- 
cidental truth. 

2. You know my views in regard to the 
Second Advent, and Salvation from Sin in the 
present life. You do not regard them as es- 
sential, since you say you find, in Sweden- 
borg’s writings all that is essential in mine. 
But I think that a belief that Christ came the 
second time about A. D. 70—required as jit is 
by the whole tenor of the New Testament is 
quite an essential point of faith, and I can 
have no confidence in the inspiration or Bibli- 
cal wisdom of a man whose theory overlooks 
and contravenesit, as Swedenborg’s does. I 
think that to take the position that regeneration 
is a state of freedom from all sin, is quite essen- 





tial to New Covenant theology, and I have 





never seen or heard of any such doctrine in 
Swedenborg’s system. 

I must also say that I cannot swallow his 
doctrine of a three-fold sense in Scripture, 
You may say this is because I have swallowed 
too much of the German and Andoverian count- 
ertheory. ButI have been drifted far enough 
away from Andover hermeneutics, and 
was somewhat inclined to your side in 
your controversy with Stuart about the double 
sense. Yet Swedenborg’s three-fold sense 
goes against my common sense. And even 
supposing the principle established, I could 
not but be disgusted with Swedenborg’s law- 
less interpretations under it. The spiritual 
sense which he dogmatically gives to Scrip- 
ture words and statements, in many cases 
neither commends itself to my intellect nor my 
instinct, but seems utterly puerile and fan- 
ciful. 

You can judge for yourself whether I am 
likely to be a convert to Swedenborgianism. 
I intend to read what you recommend to me, 
with all openness to conviction of truth; but I 
shall guard against allowing my sympathy 
with the incidentals of his theory, to bribe me 
into favorable judgment of it as a whole. 

Yours respectfully, 
Joun H. Noyes. 


THE VAMPIRE CHURCH. 


N 2 Thess, 2: 5,6, weé find the following 

passage: “Remember ye not that when I 
was yet with you I told you these things ? [i.e., 
concerning the falling away from the truth, and 
the man of sin that was to be revealed before 
Christ came the second time.] And now ye know 
what withholdeth that he might be revealed 
in his time. For the mystery of iniquity 
doth already work; only he who now letteth 
[i. e., hindereth] will let, until he be taken out 
of the way.” Here is at least a strong hint by 
which we may easily guess that it was Paul 
himself who restrained the prevalence of anti- 
christ until its appointed time should fully 
come. 

If this statement concerning the imminence of 
the advent of antichrist, and of Paul’s agency in 
hindering it, is a true one, it will be an easy 
task for us to ascertain what constituted this 
“mystery of iniquity” that he was opposing. 
His own writings furnish numerous descriptions 
of the tremendous evil power that he was with- 
standing, the manifestations of which were in 
many respects wholly antagonistic to the spirit 
which so evidently ruled in the Primitive 
Church. 

One especial characteristic of Paul and of his 
followers, was their utter unselfishness. We 
have a touching illustration of this feature, in 
Paul’s affectionate, final farewell to the elders of 
the Ephesian church, as given in the following 
passage : 

Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the ‘flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. For I know 
this, that after my departing shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing the flock. Also of 
your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw disciples after them. Therefore 
watch, and remember, that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn every one night and da 
with tears. * * * * JT have coveted no man’s 
silver, or gold, orapparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, 
that these hands have ministered unto my necessi- 
ties, and to them that were with me. Ihave shewed 
you all things, how-that so laboring ye ought to sup- 
port the weak, and to remember the words of the 


Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,—Acts 22: 28—35. 
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Here we see the great leader of the Gentile 
church supporting himself and them that were 
with him, with the labor of his hands, and com- 
mending the same kind of liberality to his fol- 
lowers. “ Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord,” was the continual bur- 
den of his example and precept. The follow- 
ing passage which he forced himself to write, 
that he might counteract the evil work of false 
teachers, shows how like a flaming torch he 
moved back and forth through the darkness of 
his age, improving every moment of the pre- 
cious time allotted him in preparing the churches 
for the coming of his master: 


Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool,) 
I am more; in labors more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 
I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a 
day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
my Own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in per- 
ils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in wea- 
riness and painfulness,in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
Besides those things that are without, that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. 
—2 Cor. 11: 23—28. 


In addition to the mighty task of leading and 
instructing the scattered churches, he took upon 
his shoulders the burden of averting the famine 
that threatened the Christians of Judea, by be- 
coming the medium whereby distribution was 
made to them from the Gentile churches. 

Christ said in his final talk before his cruci- 
fixion, “ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” 
He makes no special mention of what kind of 
fruitfulness he refers to, and we have a right to 
assume that he referred to all kinds of good 
fruits, including supplies for our physical being 
among the rest. Modern political economists 
are only repeating the same doctrine when they 
tell us that the class of producers is the source 
of all temporal prosperity ; and that the one 
great curse of society is the class of middle 
men, unnecessary traders, soldiers and non-pro- 
ducers, who thrive upon the industry of others. 
One of the special marks of spurious Chris- 
tianity which crept in during the last days of the 
Primitive Church, was its utter unfruitfulness, 
and its disposition to live by the labor of others. 
The New Testament writers give continuous 
warning of the approach of that evil power. 
Peter, speaking of the false prophets and 
teachers that should come among them, said 
that. “through covetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchandise of you.” 

The crafty manner in which this vampire 
church sought to insinuate itself, is well illus- 
trated in the fifteenth of 1st Cor., where Paul 
makes a vigorous attack upon it. He says, 
“How say some among you that there is no 
resurrection of the dead? If there be no res- 
urrection of the dead then is Christ not risen. 
....And if Christ be not raised, your faith is 
vain; ye are yet in your sins.” The resurrec- 
tion of Christ was an essential part of the pro- 
cess by which: mankind were justified and saved 
from sin. In astate of condemnation men are 
in just the position where they can be imposed 
upon and made merchandise of. In that cundi- 
tion it was easy for a vampire church, claiming 
the prerogatives of Christ, to assume the office 
of promising salvation in another world, in 
return fur temporal sacrifices and offerings to 
be made to itself in this world. Everything 





that we can gather from the prophecies of the 
New Testament and from external history, goes 
to show that this was the actual character of 
the church that assumed the name of Christian- 
ity, and which was left behind at the time of 
the flight of the true church at the Second 
Coming. What untold millions of treasures— 
the fruits of human industry—have gone into 
the coffers of the so-called successors of the 
Primitive Church, and all for the faint hope of 
salvation in another world, which Christ offers 
freely to all who will accept it in this! The 
Romish church attained to a power that enabled 
it to command kings and nations, and to actu- 
ally wrest from its followers the revenues it 
required. Protestant churches have usually 
been supported by voluntary contributions, 
In both cases these contributions have been ob- 
tained from men in whom selfishness was the 
mainspring or motive power of their productive 
industry. The position of both of these parties 
(however much they may have been justified on 
the ground of expediency) is radically false. 
Not until a church shall arise which shall be it- 
self the very inspiration of productive industry, 
banishing selfishness and furnishing a better 
motive power, shall we have a true represen- 
tation of the Holy, Apostolic, Primitive Church. 


H. J. 8. 


WHICH SHALL BE PRIMARY? 


te theory and practice of the greater por- 
tion of mankind are in favor of the pri- 
macy of individualism. But I think the weight 
of argument from Scripture, reason and facts, 
lies on the other side; that is, on the side of so- 
cialism, that being the opposite of individual- 
ism. 

Man is composed of two distinct substances ; 
spirit and matter. Matter inclines toward in- 
dividualism; is in lumps, or fragments, ‘which 
do not readily commingle, but stand isolated ; 
while spirit is a fluid, and readily flows through 
all interstices, and tends to unite or produce 
socialism. 

The question to be decided then, is, whether 
the animal or spiritual man should be primary. 
All believers in the Bible will admit that the 
flesh ought to be subordinate to the spirit. If 
so, then it logically follows that socialism is 
primary, because the spirit of God is uniting 
or socializing. Christ and God were and are 
socialists. They have all interests in common, 
and Christ prayed that all his followers might 
be one, even as he and his Father were one. 
And when, on the day of Pentecost, the disciples 
were filled with God’s spirit, the direct effect 
was to make individualism secondary, and so- 
cialism primary. “ And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul; neither said any of them that aught of 
the things which he possessed was his own; 
but they had all things common.” “ As many 
as were possessors of lands or houses, sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them down at the apostle’s feet.” 
Individualism was all absorbed in socialism just 
so soon as they were cured of insanity, or sin, 
restored to a normal state united to 
their heavenly Father. 

All true happiness must come from having 
Indi- 
vidualism, or the building up of a separate in- 


and 


the J spirit controlled by the we spirit. 


terest, is the result of the rule of selfishness ;|this beyond question. 





and no one controlled by selfishness can be truly 
happy. The selfish spirit is full of fearfulness ; 
afraid that it will not get its rights; that losses 
will come, and that others will outstrip it in 
its greedy efforts for gain or honor. Whereas, 
the spirit of socialism finds true pleasure in 
seeking not its own, but another’s good. It is 
the spirit which says, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive;” and by giving itself up 
to the public spirit, which is the spirit of Christ, 
it attains true joy, peace and satisfaction. 
Facts show that this is so. When are parents 
so happy as when laboring for the good and 
happiness of their children? And when are 
children more happy than when doing deeds of 
kindness for, and seeking to benefit, their parents 
and playmates? And do not lovers receive 
their greatest pleasure in seeking the welfare 
of each other rather than self? Now enlarge 
the family, and the lovers, till it and they com- 
prise Christ and all his people, both in this and 
in the invisible world, and you have the true 
social spirit; and your happiness will increase 
with the increase of numbers. 

How puerile to think of appropriating to in- 
dividuality the things which belong to God! 
Individualism seems to forget that there isa 
God who owns all things, and that He will call 
us sooner or later to give an account of our stew- 
ardship. We ourselves belong to Him; and 
sooner or later we must find it out, and learn 
that we shall secure our own highest interest 
and happiness by devoting ourselves to the in- 
terests of God and his people. 

Individualism of the unregenerated man must 
die; and from its grave will rise a social indi- 
vidualism producing an hundred-fold greater 
liberty and happiness than anti-social or selfish 
individualism. If we seek unity, and the inter- 
ests of Christ’s body, he will make us free indeed. 


D. E. 8. 
Oneida, Nov., 1867. 





EXTENDING THE SEASON OF FRUITS. 

[The following extract, concerning the commercial 
influence of latitude, is from an address by M. L. 
Dunlap, of Iil., to the St. Louis Pomological meeting :] 


The season of the several fruits must be ex- 
tended. Taking the State of Illinois as an ex- 
ample; her fruit region proper, runs through 
three hundred and fifty miles of latitude. Over 
this the season marches at the rate of about 
twelve miles a day. 

The strawberry begins to ripen at the south 
end of the state, May 5th. At that time the 
plants are not in bloom at Chicago, the great 
distributing point of the lake region, and are 
sent north to where the land yet lies locked in 
frost. The time of the strawberry harvest in a 
single locality is only some two weeks ; but fol- 
lowing the march of the season, it is in the 
markets from May 5th to July 20th, two and 
a half months. Other fruits havea similar his- 
tory. Toship the strawberry eight hundred 
miles over railroads, we extend the season more 
than two months. 


An article which appeared in this paper some 
time since, with regard to the Oneida Community, 
has been replied to in the Circular, the organ of the 
Community, by Mr. John W. Freeman, a son of the 
writer of the article referred to. Mr. F. states that 
the Community have not made and do not intend to 
make any effort to draw outsiders into their ranks ; 
they rather prefer to leave all to choose for them- 
selves, and receive applications for membership 
with a caution that is almost discouraging to candi- 
dates. The correspondence which preceded Mr. 
Freeman’s admission, and which is | oy wom shows 

é Troy Whig. 
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TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
VII. 

66 YONS being in the south of France,” said I 

to my comrade, when we were in that city, 
“it cannot be very far to Marseilles; let us go there 
and see the Mediterranean.” We set forth, and 
found the “ not very far” of my imagination stretch 
out to two hundred and eighteen miles—a long 
enough ride for a hot, dusty day. The valley of the 
Rhone, down which lay our route, is a broad plain 
bordered by bare, rocky hills. In some places the 
land appeared low and as if subject to inundation. 
Occasionally we crossed the rocky bed of a large 
stream, now dry, but which at other seasons is cov- 
ered by a torrent. This part of France, says Marsh 
in his volume on “ Man and Nature,” suffers from the 
destruction of its forests. The laying bare of its 
hills, causing the springs to dry up, exposes it to 
drought in summer, and in winter there being noth- 
ing to detain the melted snow and rain on the high- 
lands, the water comes down on the plain in sudden 
and devastating floods. We should see to it in 
America that we do not provide for ourselves sim- 
ilar disasters by denuding the country of its forests, 

LAND OF THE OLIVE. 

The plain is frequently cross-linead and marked by 
long rows of poplars, willows and yews. The pop- 
lars stand about three feet apart. Vineyards are 
common through the first part of the journey; but 
after reaching Valence the mulberry begins to pre- 
vail over the vine. The sides of the road are bor- 
dered by small mulberry trees, whose rich green 
leaves are gathered and fed to worms for the pro- 
duction of silk. This continues until we reach 
Avignon, where the mulberry gives place to the olive. 
We pass large plantations of the latter fruit, mingled 
with peach-trees, vineyards, and occasionally figs, 
Thus in a southern course of two hundred miles we 
cross three somewhat distinct zones of agricultural 
production, represented by wine, silk and oil. The 
olive tree is in shape like a dwarf apple-tree, but has 
small, pale-green leaves likea willow. As we move 
south the ground looks parched and brown. The 
roads are white as chalk. 

OLD-FASHIONED FARMING. 

It is harvest season, and near every village we pass 
the “threshing-floor,” a smooth, hard circle of ground, 
where the wheat of the neighboring fields is drawn 
and trodden out by the hoofs of horses or oxen in 
Scripture fashion. There are here no labor-saying 
implements such as we use, but everything is con- 
ducted on what we should call the old-fashioned, 
one-horse system. But do not think, my farming 
friend, that therefore the results must be small: 
France is a magnificent domain, and its acres are cul- 
tivated witha nicety exceeding what we see here. 
Its soil feeds an immense population, besides export- 
ing wine, silk, and grain to other parts. The dif- 
ference between French farming and ours is, that 
what we accomplish by ingenuity and improved 
modes of mechanism (impelled thereto by scarcity 
of population and a broad domain), they do by asur- 
plus of cheap hand-labor. It is doubtless true that 
there isa great waste of force in their system of 
small farming; but so long as there is a vast work- 
ing population whose subsistence depends on the 
opportunity to labor, they would probably regard 
with dismay any plan that should propose to sub- 
stitute machinery for muscle, in the working of land. 
Such is the folly of selfishness. It fixes society in 
such a shape that men choose slavery, and are afraid 
of anything that would make them free. 

A HINT OF THE DESERT. 

Passing Avignon, noted as the place of residence 
of some of the former popes, and for the beauty of 
its women (of which last fact we had occular evi- 
dence while waiting at the station), and Arles, noted 
for its Roman amphitheatre, we entered upon a tract 
of sterile sand, a bare desert many miles in extent, 
It was as if Africa had crossed the Mediterranean 
and left a patch of the Sahara on the European side. 
The heat glimmered along the burning sand, and 
in the distance the landscape melted into a 
vision of water; the horizon on both sides was a 
tranquil, gleaming sea. We could not tell whether 
it was real or whether it was the effect of 
mirage. At length, after perhaps twenty miles of 





this desert level, we struck a range of hills, plunged 
into a tunnel, which I judged to be three or four 
miles in length, and emerged on the sunny, smiling 
shores of the Mediterranean. Gliding by some 
olive-orchards, we find ourselves entering the 
suburbs of a city, and are set down, dusty and travel- 
worn, in the midst of 
MARSEILLES. 

This principal seaport town of France, was origin- 
ally a Greek colony, founded 600 years before Christ. 
It has now a population of 250,000, and a large for- 
eign commerce. The arrivals and departures of 
vessels here, number 20,000 a year. After refresh- 
ing ourselves at the Hotel de Rome, we walked to 
the quays, where among the vessels of all nations, 
we saw several bearing the stars and stripes of our 
own land. Passing by the fortifications, we came to 
a rocky point overlooking a cove in the harbor, 
where were fitted up bathing places, and where 
many of both sexes were enjoying a swim in the 
clear blue water. Near by was the new palace 
which is being built for the Emperor. After a de- 
lightful sea bath, we returned to the city by a small 
steamboat that plies about the harbor. It was Sunday, 
and we found some of the streets crowded with people 
collected to see a procession of young girls dressed 
in white, and carrying palm branches, in celebration 
of some fete of the church. Passing through the 
principal boulevards, we observe that they are as 
well-built as those of Paris, and thronged with the 
same sauntering, gazing crowd of grown-up chiid- 
ren, who love the out-door sunshine, and are happy 
if they only have something to see. Thousands upon 
thousands fill the streets and shady spaces. A mili- 
tary band is about to play in the square. Chairs are 
thickly placed for the accommodation of those who 
wish to be seated. Try one; in five minutes a dain- 
tily dressed demoiselle will present herself and hold 
out her hand for the expected chair tariff, two sous 
an hour. In this crowd, every thing is as quiet and 
well-bred, externally, as possible. No rude self- 
assertion; nothing offensive in personal manner, 
except cigar-smoking, is seen. The rowdy species 
seems to be unknown here. Either by instinct or 
tacit agreement, each person in these holiday crowds, 
even to the very children, seems to comprehend and 
yield to the principle of social harmony, subordina- 
ting the impulses of the individual to the general 
enjoyment. Of course this is but a superficial trait; 
these same Frenchmen, as shown in modern history, 
are capable of acts of atrocious barbarism under pro- 
vocation (vide Rome at the present time); but it is in- 
teresting to note how far the external polish of civili- 
zation can be carried, and one may learn some- 
thing of manners, even when they are worn main- 
ly on the outside. 

A sprinkling of amusement-venders insinuate 
themselves through the crowd. The man with red 
india-rubber balloons sailing over his heud, is here, 
and a woman with a snowy cap passes ice-cream 
and confectionary. The band plays sorne of our old 
orchestra favorites, as the Overture to Zampa, the 
Sicilian Vespers, Salut la France, &c. It would 
have been a treat to hear the Marsellaise Hymn on 
this spot, but I believe that tune, owing to its effect 
on the excitable French population, is prohibited in 
the empire. 

On our return from Marseilles to Paris, we spent 
one night at Lyons and one at Dijon, the capitol of 
the ancient province of Burgundy. Here we visited 
the Ducal Palace with its museum and gallery, and 
here I put in my bag a half-bottle of genuine La 
Beaume Burgundy to carry home to Mr. Thacker, 
wishing to see if he could match it with any of the 
wines of the Oneida vintage. ‘ a. 


A LETTER in the Tribune states that the entire sum 
received for goods sold during the year 1866 by the 
Codperative Socicties of England, amounted to 
£4,455,596. The expenses amounted to £235,457 and 
the realized profit was £376,294, or $2,634,078. It 
further states that to the codperative movement is 
almost altogether due, the destruction of the credit 
system which by means of truck shops and talley 
men eat up the entire earnings of the working 
people. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 

...-A woman called, who was in pursuit of a 
home. She said she would like to stay here as long 
as she lived, if she died in any decent season. 

..--The horticulturists are mulching strawberry 
vines. There are between four and five acres to be 
covered. 

....The farmers are fortifying a part of the banks 
of the Creek, by throwing in stones and brush to pre- 
vent the ravages of the water. 


...-A Miss Holley, an anti-slavery lecturer, called 
here to solicit our subscription to the National Anti- 
slavery Standard. She said that with our principles 
of freedom she didn’t see how we could live with- 
out that paper, &c. She was told that we were 
striking at the root of all slavery and selfishness 
and believed in living without sin. She said she 
believed in that too, and thought the existence of 
the O. C.a miracle. She seemed to be a woman of 
talent and culture. 


..--Gen. Wilson of the U.S. A. made us a call 
to-day. He is commissioned to buy preserved fruits 
and vegetables for the army on the Plains. Having 
made large purchases in Baltimore, he was on his 
way to Portland to procure preserved corn and lob- 
sters, and called here to learn what we were doing 
in this line and what we expected to do next year. 
Gen. Wilson has been in the army fourteen years, 
and took an active part in suppressing the rebellion. 
He spoke of the peace with the Indians of the 
Plains asa “ humbug,” and said he was positive they 
would renew their attack whenever circumstances 
favored. They were willing to suspend hostilities 
now because winter was coming on; but nothing 
short of their extermination would give lasting 
security. Meantime the Indian agents are circu- 
lating flattering reports of peace, in the hope of 
securing supplics with which they can sell and 
speculate. 


....Sunday, Nov 10.—We have to record this 
afternoon, a call from Edward Payson Weston, the 
lion of the day. Late in the forenoon we received 
his request for permission to visit us, which was 
granted with alacrity, and a committee appointed to 
receive him. We understand that a call at O. C. 
was included in his programme at the start. He 
arrived about two o’clock with a numerous escort 
from the village. We invited him into the Hall, ac- 
companied by his friends, where we gave him some of 
our best Sunday music, after which he was re- 
quested to ascend the stage, the better to be 
seen. He pleasantly complied, bowed gracefully to 
the audience, and remarked that he did not feel like 
making a speech until he had accomplished the 
work he had undertaken; and if he failed in that 
he should not care to talk much. Mr. Weston is 
a citizen of Boston, gentlemanly in manners, very 
slim and delicate in appearance. No one can help 
wishing him success. 


...-The Register, in which for about five and a half 
years persons visiting us have recorded their names, 
is filled to its utmost capacity. Visitors from Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Texas, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and nearly every one of the United States, have 
left their autographs, besides others residing in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and 
Greece, of the old world. Among the most noted 
are W. Hepworth Dixon, William Heywood, Dr. 
Spiegle friend of Humboldt, Judge Mason of Hamil- 
ton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, B. G. Noble, Lieut. Gov. 
of Wisconsin, Dr. Dwight of Columbia college; 
Mr. Foucou who came from France to inspect 
the mines of this country, carrying with him on his 
return, photographs of the Community, which he 
presented to the French socialists; Henry Edgar, 
also a Frenchman and philosopher of the Positive 
school, one of the number chosen by Compte to pre- 
sent his system when the world is prepared, but at 
presenta resident of Long Island; Prof. Appy, for- 
merly of the Italian opera, N. Y.; Juvelina Tinker, 
Miss Hewlet, John W. Hutchinson, Miss Kate Fos- 
ter of Utica, and other musical characters; news- 
paper reporters, professors and students from differ- 
ent colleges, authors, speakers, and last of all the 
pedestrian, Edward Payson Weston. Recorded are 
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the names of nearly 16,000 persons, probably about 

one-third of those who have visited here during 

that period, including among the unrecorded names, 

Lord and Lady Amberly and Ex. Gov. Seymour. 
BUSINESS NOTES. 


Boston, November 11, 1867. 

“ ONE IDEA Community :—Enclosed is a check for 
one hundred and six dollars. Your invoice says 
$106.09, but two errors sent the 9 cts.to pot. Ihave 
to buy these fruits for my neighbors, who believe 
what I tell’em when I say your folks are as neat as 
wax. Heaven forgive me for the awful responsi- 
bility I assume in so saying! For my commissions 
and trouble in your behalf, send me the CrrcuLaRr 
one year. Yoursin the usual smudge of material- 
ism, J. B.” 

Hadley, Nov. 10, 1867. 

“Mr. 8. Newnovusr, Sr :—I have just been read- 
ing your book the Trapper’s Guide, and have been 
very much pleased and entertained with it. I would 
like to ask you a few questions if it would not 
trouble you too much to answer them. I am a far- 
mer’s boy, 21 years old, strong and healthy. I have 
often thought I would like to go on a trapping expe- 
dition, but never knew much about the business 
until I read your book. I have trapped some for 
muskrats, using your traps, which are the best I ever 
used. I have known them to hold by one claw.— 
I would like to go on a trapping expedition with an 
experienced trapper. Could you direct me to a suita- 
ble person with whom I could make some arrange- 
ments? I suppose it is too late to go this fall, but I 
thought there would be no harm in writing and see 
what I could do. Ww. C. D.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

.... Tuesday, Nov. 12.—The first snow! A slight 
rain preceded it, and the feathery flakes clung to 
every wet object they touched. At midnight when 
the storm had ceased and the full moon rose, the scene 
was almost magical. The moonlight shimmered 
through the white foliage of the trees, and the tele- 
graph wires, increased to ten times their actual size, 
were fantastically beautiful. 

.... No one sat up to see the “stars shoot” during 
the night; but the person who arose to build the 
kitchen fire, Thursday morning, in the course of 
casual observations for about fifteen minutes, saw 
forty-four meteors, after 5 o’clock. 


....We are organizing ourselves into classes for 
the winter’s campaign of study. There are two al- 
gebra classes, taught respectively by T. R. Noyes 
and E. 8. BurRNHAM; one rhetoric, one chemistry, 
and three composition classes, the last pursuing the 
method of elaborating “skeletons” furnished by the 
teachers. Simpler studies will also receive some at- 
tention. 


....Eschewing pork and everything that can be 
made of it, as a matter of taste, though not of con- 
science, the O. C. still keep swine scavengers enough 
to make an economical disposition of the waste in the 
dairy &c.; and hence occurs the following incident 
for this column: <A young pig—a true scion of the 
royal Chester County breed, had been boxed up to 
be sent to O. C., and was awaiting transportation to 
the railroad. Some of the girls, actuated by unsus- 
pecting benevolence, had a lunch prepared for him, 
and put into the box within easy reach, lest poor 
piggy should get hungry before his long ride was 
ended. But the little scamp ‘“ made a pig of him- 
self,” and devoured it all before the wagon left the 
gate! 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 


Messrs. Cotton & Co., the well-known map pub- 
lishers of New York, have issued the first number of 
a periodical to be devoted to Geography and collat- 
eral sciences. The work is to be a quarterly, of 16 
pages for the present: subscription price, $1,00 per 
year. The number before us contains a description 
of Alaska, an article on the geological History of 
North America, a map of the world and notes of 
progress, in various tries. To the subscribers of 
the present year the publishers offer a copy of a new 
map of Alaska. We take pleasure in noticing the 
commencement of this “Journal of Geography,” a 





science which has long elicited attention in Ger- 
many, but which has now we believe for the first 
time, an organ devoted to it in this country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “ GREAT BRIDGE.” 


EpITOoR OF THE CrrcULAR:—Allow me to tres- 
pass on your liberality in behalf of your former con- 
tributor“ Albinus.” In your issue of Oct. 7th, he pro- 
poses a scheme for uniting all nations. At least I 
judge that to be his aim, while a railroad across the 
Atlantic is but a means to that end. 

A late number of the New York World, makes 
quotations from that writer and, I think misapplies 
his meaning by referring the subject to our govern- 
ment, and finally toa sectional party. ‘ The specula- 
tive genius” of your correspondent, as I judge 
from a review of his article, docs not run into 
politics or party measures, but quite the reverse; 
for he says it is “a peace measure,” and “to be the vol- 
untary accomplishment of all nations, and not that 
of astock company for financial gains.” He says, 
“Throw up war with all its train of evils, turn one 
half the men and means employed in fighting, to the 
work of building a free railroad for God, as a sign 
of men’s love for him and of peaceful intentions to- 
ward each other, and in the * good time coming’ no 
good citizen need be deprived of making a pleasure 
excursion around the globe.” Then he proceeds to 
give his plan of the road. Soitis the unity of na- 
tions—the solidarity of mankind—for which he is as- 
piring, and the bridge is only a secondary object. 

Iam acquainted with his views on this subject, 
and can assure you that he is in earnest for the 
abolishment of war and the establishment of peace 
among all people. He would be glad to have this 
question discussed until all men shall see the wis- 
dom of engaging together in a peaceful industry 
that shall be of general and common interest, and 
tend toward that peace and brotherhood which 
he expects all races will sometime enjoy. 

All Lask is that the discussion be impartial and 
fair—taking in the tenor and spirit of his whole 
idea. Yours very respectfully, BENIGNUS. 

Central New York, Oct. 30, 1867. 


FRUIT CONSUMPTION. 
0. C. Agency. NewYork, Nov. 14, 1867. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrcULAR.—The demand for pre- 
served fruit this season has been enormous. We 
think we speak within bounds when we say that 
there is not a day passes but we have an average of 
five or six calls at the office for this article. City 
residents and country people, particularly from the 
great west, goto make upthecrowd. We should not 
object to this if we could supply them, and we can- 
not say that we object as it is, but it is not altogether 
pleasant. One thing is certain, a demand has been 
created which weare unable to supply, for this 
season atleast. But there is another side to the 
matter, which is not unpleasant to contemplate. In 
the early history of our fruit-preserving, some twelve 
or fourteen years ago, it was not an easy undertak- 
ing to dispose of even the little we then put up. 
The writer well remembers at that time taking two 
or three dozen bottles of strawberries and raspberries 
to Watertown to sell. Hespent the best part of two 
days in trying to dispose of them. The largest dealer 
in Watertown fairly laughed at our prices; but the 
fruit was tempting, and a bottle was opened. That 
settled the question at once, and the man took six 
bottles! The remainder was disposed of as best it 
could be. But what a contrast now. People come 
in and look at our display of samples on the shelf, 
and their eyes fairly glisten, but when they learn 
that we are pretty much sold out, their countenan- 
ces fall. Our list has been gradually reduced, till 
but a modicum is left. 

H. G. Allen tells a story about the way Mr. Olds 
and himself introduced our preserved fruit into 
Chicago some years ago. A large hardware firm 
in that city having been instrumental in introducing 
our traps in the West, the O. C. had presented them 
with two cases of fruit. By their recommenda- 





tion, one of the principal fruit dealers of the city 
had been induced to order an invoice of the same. 
Afterwards, when our agents called on him, he 
seemed quite discouraged, and said that the prices 
were so high he never could sell the fruit. Mr. 
Allen asked him if he had tried it himself; 
and he said he had not. After advising him 
to do so, our agents left for points farther west. 
When they returned a short time afterward a 
change had come over the merchant; he had tested 
the fruit during their absence, and instead of wish- 
ing them to take it off his hands, he ordered still more 
largely. This was cight years ago. Now we are 
informed that Chicago alone would take all the fruit 
we have been able to pack this year. H. W. B. 


READY TO SEE THE TRUTH. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 18, 1867. 

Dear CrrcvuLarR:—I find much in your columns 
to which my own convictions heartily respond, and 
although I cannot at present sanction all that is ad- 
vocated, for want of understanding or knowledge 
perhaps, I am not of those who regard the present 
system of society as being so perfect as to make it 
a sin to think or talk of improving it. Competition 
and individualism have not been so universally pro- 
ductive of happiness to mankind that we need shud- 
der at codperation and unity of action. 

While I acknowledge a feeling of repugnance at 
questioning the truthfulness or utility of the mar- 
riage relation, as now existing, sanctioned as it is by 
religion, by time, and the approbation of all civilized 
nations, I cannot close my eyes to the fact that slave- 
ry and war, most prolific causes of woe and misery 
to the human race, and contrary to every principle 
of humanity, have been equally sanctioned and made 
venerable by time, usage, custom, and religious coun- 
tenance. I may therefore be in want of light. 


I read the “home talks” by J. H. N. with great 
pleasure and profit, finding in them many sparkling 
gems of truth. There are however two very scrious 
objections I must urge against the CrrcuLar; and 
these are, first, itis too small; and second, it does 
not come often enough. I should like itto be twice 
the size it is, and to come every day. 

Enclosed I send $5.00. Please send me the four 
photographic views mentioned in the CrrcuLAR, un- 
der the head “ Pictures ;” the remaining $2,00, to go 
towards increasing the size of the CrrcuLAR and its 
more frequent appearance. 

I feel a lively interest in every movement in the . 
direction of social reform, and that spiritual regen- 
eration which 1 think is its only sure foundation ; 
and I earnestly desire your continued success and 
prosperity. Z. 


A PLEA FOR COMMUNISM. 
Oberlin, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1867. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:--I became interested many 
years since, in the subject of “ Association,” as it was 
then called. I read the writings of Fourier with 
deep interest, and all the writings of that class 
which came in my way ; but they did not satisfy mae. 
There was something lacking. The same was true 
of the Communities which have started and failed. 
I could join none of them; but still it appeared to 
me that association was the hope of our race, and I 
have thus expressed myself when occasion offered. 

I embraced the Oberlin principles at once, and 
signed her solemn covenant. I am a firm believer in 
it to-day. Itis dearer to me than it was the day 
I subscribed to it, and I would gladly, if I could, do 
as we among other things covenanted to do, viz., 
“ provide for the widows and orphans among us, as 
for ourselves and families.’ But I can see no way 
of accomplishing this, except by what I will call 
Oneidaism. We asa Community have utterly failed 
to carry out the principles of that covenant; but as 
an individual I claim to have done whatI could to 
sustain and uphold it. Yet like the raising ofa 
large building, it can not be done by an indvidual, 
unaided by his fellows. I have not only kept it 
as well as I could, but alone, or almost alone—for I 
include my family. The Lord gave me a compan- 
ion who has been more than willing to aid me in 
this ; together we have progressed, in the line of that 
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covenant, keeping pace with its authors, who, I am 
happy to say, still live; so that we are not back- 
sliders from the Oberlin principles. We are what 
may be termed living, progressive Oberlinites of 
the oldschool. Deny this who can! 

Istate that the authors of the covenant live. I 
am persuaded it owes its existence to the living, in 
all its distinguishing features and provisions. 

Query.—Did I, in signing that covenant, virtually 
subscribe to Oneidaism? If I did, I never back out 
of anything that is just and right. My course is 
onward and upward, and shall ever be, though hell 
itself opposes. I am not afraid of the advocacy of 
the truth, when and where she is at a discount even, 

There is no marriage or giving in marriage in 
heaven. The family institution is not to be recog- 
nized there. The chains of all the slaves of mar- 
riage fall off at the grave, and they number scores 
if not hundreds of millions this moment, making 
due allowance for all such as are perfectly happy in 
that relation. How many live almost ready to mur- 
der each other! A few indeed actually do this, and 
then commit suicide in their excessive madness; and 
with apparent deliberation too. Crowds of others 
brave the disgrace and seek divorce. 
degenerated marvciously, under the family institu- 
tion. Who would think of using “ nubbins” for 
seed-corn? or of selecting the imperfect and dis- 
eased for the production of either vegetables or ani- 
mals? But come to the human race,and the hap- 
hazard principle remains; multitudes are propaga- 
ting the human species who are manifestly unfit for it. 

Jommunism affords a perfect remedy for all this, 
as well as for all licentiousness. That it is itself 
licentiousness, is denied ; but that it is perhaps the 
only effectual remedy for that evil, is claimed. It 
moreover economizes the love principle. There 
need be no waste of it. It can all be turned to good 
account and made to bless the race incalculably. 
The entire love power is confined for use—utilized as 
water is by a perfect dam—and made to turn ma- 
chinery. Hence the force of power at Oneida. It 
quickens everything and urges all on to the capacity 
of their power ; not however to their injury, we trust, 
for they find time for recreation in croquet and 
other amusements. Recreation is not on the bill of 
fare of the isolated toilers with large families, who 
have no dependence save theirhands. Necessity, 
mingled with despair, is the impelling force of all 
such. It requires the hardest toil and study toslive, 
to barely keep body and soul together; and in the 
future these difficulties are to be manifold more 
and greater than they have been in the past. Our 
great national debt rests entirely upon the produc- 
ing classes. Hocus-pocus could create it, but it is 
ordained that it shall be paid by honest labor alone! 

Communism has but one bugbear, and that very 
one, when understood, constitutes perhaps its high- 
est recommendation; for in it is complete emancipa- 
tion of women, unselfish love for all, and the scien- 
tific propagation of our species. It offers the bless- 
ings of marriage, free and open to both sexes, with 
none of its curses. The best talent is devoted to the 
rearing of children, and the little ones may have ad- 
vantages equal or superior to those royalty itself can 
furnish. Think of the condition of the children of 
our most wealthy families, committed to the charge 
of the vicious and the ignorant! Those who have 
had experience can best illustrate this point. 

I beseech the world not to put out its own eyes; 
but rather to put away its prejudices and use its 
eyes and brains also. Do not crucify this modern 
savior of the race, which is in all things consonant 
with Christ and his teachings. L. 


DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


DeEaAR CrrcuLar :—The rise of real estate, the high 
prices of wages and building material, are causes 
which limit the supply of suitable dwellings for the 
laboring classes. The miserable places where people 
live, and children grow ep, are often sickening to 
witness. Improvement in this direction is getting 
the attention of thoughtful men and reformers. A 
late number of the NW. Y. Triiune published the great- 
er part of an elaborate report, by an eminent En- 
glishman upon the plans and models for dwellings 
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for the people, exhibited in the Paris Exposition. 
In reading it I marked some parts which I thought 
to be of general use and interest. 

BEARINGS ON HEALTH. 

The report “on dwellings characterized by cheap- 
ness, combined with the conditions necessary for 
health and comfort,” begins with the assumption 
that fully one-half the diseases which afflict the wa- 
ges classes in Great Britain, and more or less so those 
of Continental cities, are occasioned by localizing 
causes in and about their dwellings, together with 
the misuse of those dwellings by overcrowding. 
Comparisons between the death rate upon the 
Queen’s estate at Osborne and the general labor dis- 
tricts indicated that, if equal sanitary care were 
made the universal rule, the mortality even in the 
rural districts would be about one-half what tt is at 
present. The spread of misery and disorder concur- 
rently with the spread of manufactures in the chief 
cities of France having excited the attention of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science of the In- 
stitute, three of the members have carefully studied 
the subject with a view to practical improvement.— 
This investigation has shown, says the report, “ how 
inferior were the results of all measures of cure and 
alleviation by charities, and how superior were the 
results of well-directed exertions in the way of pre- 
vention, in the amendment of the habitations.” 

In the old world, overwork also undoubtedly 
bears hard on the health of the laboring classes. 


THE POOR MAN A POOR LANDLORD. 


In considering the question of dwellings for the 
laborer, the three conditions of, first, ownership by 
the occupant, second, the occupation of buildings 
constructed by the employer, and third, the common 
renting of the tenement, were discussed, and the 
conclusion is expressed that the last is preferable, 
ana more generally profitable to the occupant. 
The report says: 

“As arule a poor man makes a poor landlord, and 
for his family a bad one; and it would be better for 
them to be undera rich one. The family of the 
poor man have to submit to discomforts from dilapi- 
dations, without the power of freeing themselves 
from him by any change. Moreover, 1 have never 
hitherto met with an instance of any structural im- 
provement or advance made in the dwellings of the 
wages Class or peasant proprietary, by themselves.” 

MATERIALS FOR FLOORS. 


The report says: Complaints, I found, were made 
in another set of the model dwellings, to which the 
jury had proposed to accord a medal, of the inferior 
quality of the tile pavement of the rooms. And cer- 
tainly, the common tile or brick floorings—especially 
absorbent tiles and tiles which conduct heat rapidly, 
as some of them do—are detrimental to strength. A 
cook, who suited her master, an eminent manufac- 
turer, gave him notice that she must quit, as she found 
that she could not work so well, or without detriment 
to health, on the brick or tile floor of his kitchen, as 
she had done in a kitchen with a wooden floor. He 
found that a number of his female workers made the 
like complaints of the bad influence of common tile 
floors. He could not be persuaded of these different 
results; and to try them, he had a wooden floor laid 
down in part over a tile floor, so as to enable him to 
walk up and down for a length of time, with one leg 
on the tile and the other on the wood, when he found 
that the leg on the tile floor sooner became cold and 
tired, and he was convinced. He hada wooden floor 
laid down in his manufactory, and his benevolence 
was rewarded, and his expenditure repaid by more 
steady, longer and better work from his peopie. If 
the tile, however, be of good quality, dense, and non- 
conducting, or if the floor be hollow and warmed, 
which would be practicable in large buildings, the con- 
ditions are altered in favor of tile floors. 


Still a semi-elastic, non-conducting material like 
wood, is best for a floor for those who are much on 
their feet. Our people at Oncida found that when 
the cement floor of the kitchen was replaced by 
wood, those who worked there did not tire so soon. 


ADVANTAGE OF DOUBLE WINDOWS. 

Under ordinary constructions, with single plates 
of thin glass, about one-third of the warmth of the 
apartment is radiated through the windows, but a 
double window, with the stratum of air between, 
makes the window space about equal to the common 
wall space in non-conducting power; and a window 
of thick plate glass approximates, in proportion to its 
thickness, to the double window. By one experiment 
in winter time, it was found that the difference of 
radiation (thermometer being at 30 deg.) between a 
thin window and one of thick plate glass is about 
8deg. To bring this home to the case of the labor- 
ing-class dwellings. Ifa man pays ashilling a week, 
as he generally does in London, for his coal for warm- 
ing his one room in winter time, one third, or four- 
pence of it, would be wasted through the thin win- 
dow. Now, this waste of heating power would com- 
pensate for getting a thick glass window or a 
double one. 

Of course there must be good ventilation; but the 





windows ought not to be relied upon for this, es- 
pecially in winter. 
BATHING FACILITIES. 


Not only is cleanliness productive of health, but it 
is an economical habit. It has been found that five 
members of a family that are regularly washed will 
be kept in as good a condition on the.same amount 
of food as four that are unwashed. Even pigs that 
are well washed and kept with clean skins put on 
one-fourth more flesh with the same quantity and 
sort of food that is eaten by pigs that are unwashed. 
In well-managed prisons, where the cells are well 
supplied with water, where the prisoners are made 
to have head-to-foot ablutions, where there is good 
ventilation kept up, and where wall smells are pre- 
vented, and drain smells excluded, although there 
is a watercloset in each cell—in these dwellings, 
although the diet is much lower (except that there 
is good milk as a part of the vegetable dictary), ep- 
idemic attacks, and almost all spontaneous acute 
diseases are abolished; typhus, or the jail fever, is 
now unknown there ; and there is less than one-third 
of the sickness and death rates prevalent among the 
general outside population. 

WHO WILL GIVE THE WORKER THESE IMPROVEMENTS ? 


The objection of a common contractor or a com- 
mon builder to the introduction of any improvement 
in detail—to the introduction of an improved cook- 
ing-range, or an improved window, for example, or 
to any sort of ornamentation—is, usually, that it 
cannot be introduced except at a certain price— 
namely, at his retail trade price of 20,30, or 40 per 
cent. of profit on the cost of production— making up 
a charge which is prohibitory. It is important to 
observe that the majority of the examples of exten- 
sive improvements represented in the Exhibition, are 
examples achieved by associated individuals or com- 
panies, under highly intelligent and zealous direction. 
Such associated effort must be looked to for the best 
improvement under such direction as will not accept 
existing habits and practice of construction as fixed 
and unchangeable conditions, and as will set aside 
obstructive interests, and will be content with whole- 
sale profits, such as 10 per cent upon materials ob- 
tained first hand, or manufactured expressly ona 
large scale. E. H. H. 

‘ew- York, Nov. 4, 1867. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXVIII. 


— change of the climate and scenery which we 
passed through in going from Missouri to Lou- 
isiann—amounting to a change from the season of 
early spring to that of midsummer—seemed like a 
translation to a fairy land. In place of brown hills, 
leafless trees and shrubbery, we had tall, waving 
grass and forests and hedges in full foliage and 
bloom. The peace and loveliness of nature, all un- 
conscious of the madness of man—the musical hum 
of the insects, and the s*eet perfume of blossoming 
trees, such as the Magnolia and the Pride of China 
—these lovely sights and sounds, ill compared with 
our mission of bringing the terrible scourge of war 
to chastise rebellion. 

We were now in that sunny South of which we 
had heard so much. Here were the grand planta- 
tions of the alluvial bottoms of the lower Mississippi 
—plantations which in extent and character were 
more like the estates of kings than the homes of 
private citizens. Here were the palaces in the cen- 
ters of the wide, level domains of the autocrats, who 
could scarcely see their limits from their observato- 
ries. Here was the home of the modern, American 
feudalism, which was measuring swords with the 
Government that had fostered it, until, like the ser- 
pent in the fable, which the man had restored to 
life, it would fain smite its benefactor with death. To 
strangle the serpent which made a hell of these 
lovely scenes, was our errand here. But how little 
it seemed like war! How could men stain the land 
and wither the flowers of such a paradise with the 
blood and fire of a work only worthy of demons? 
But the work was done, and it is the sad task of the 
literature of the following years to tell how it was 
done; while it is the lament of good men, that the 
consequences are as yet so unsatisfactory. 

The temptation to ride about the country was 
irresistible; Nellie had improved much during the 
voyage, and wasimpatient for a canter. The ever 
faithful William, though neither hired nor asked to 
do it, but for pure love of™fie horse and her mas- 
ter, had polished her new blood-bay and chestnut 
coat, until it glistened in the sun like burnished 
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metal. The plantations were divided into squares 
of from ten to forty acres, by deep ditches for drain- 
age; and for corn or cotton the rows were raised in 
ridges of a foot high. 

For miles our road was lined with hedges of roses 
of various colors, in full bloom ; banks of beauty ten 
eet high and as many wide, loaded the air with the 

perfume of vegetable love. Then the path followed 
the banks of a bayou, with its sluggish waters dark- 
ened by the gigantic cypress trees, which were draped 
with gray festoons of moss, thirty feet long, waving 
in the wind. Riding into a thicket to examine va- 
rieties of trees and flowers which I had never seen 
before, I came upon the scales of a defunct alligator. 
Going still further, in the hope of getting sight of a 
live one, I was nearly thrown from my horse by her 
being startled by a monstrous water-snake. I will not 
venture to give the dimensions of the “ sarpent,” as 
measured by my eye while he took himself off at his 
highest speed, lest I should tell a “snake-story ;” but 
he was the largest of the genus that I had ever seen, 
and [had no attraction to follow him. Riding back 
into the road, I pursued my way into a gloomy, low 
and wet region, which was darkened by the heavy 
forests, and also rendered quite forbidding by the 
badness of the road; but something led me on, not- 
withstanding I was in the enemy’s country, entirely 
unarmed, ten miles from camp, and, asI supposed, 
quite as far as that from any aid, if I should get in- 
to trouble. Who can fully define the reason why 
some places have such a gloomy air, and affect one 
with a vague, depressing influence, while other lo- 
calities are so cheering and are always remembered 
as bright spots? Perhaps it was the curiosity which 
urges one to grope his way into the darkness of an 
unexplored cavern, that led me to pursue this unat- 
tractive part of my ride, though somewhat nervously 
apprehensive as to what might come of it. But I 
was rewarded by a bit of most diabolical romance, 
which I had feared could exist only in the imagina- 
tion of sensational writers. 

The forest opened upon the wide fields of a plan- 
tation, which was broken here and there by tongues 
of the sluggish bayou, and great trees which threw 
their dark shadows over the impenetrable jungles, 
the secure retreats of owls and alligators. The land 
was flat and malarious. A one-story white house 
was reached by passing through a high gate, opening 
upon a dismal grove of gaunt trees, which shaded a 
group of negro houses. All the buildings were set 
up several feet from the ground upon piles, to secure 
them against the occasional overflow of water 
which sometimes flooded the whole plantation, so 
that the inhabitants had no means of getting about 
except by the aid of dug-out canoes, and a plank raft 
or scow, which lay in the bayou nearby. The place 
was alive with wolfish-looking hogs, hounds, and a 
swarm of negro children, some of whom were en- 
tirely naked. Others, who were old enough to be 
sensible of shame, had on but asingle coarse garment, 
which was literally a sack, having four openings; 
one for the head, two for the arms, and one for the 
nether extremities to protrude from, to the knees. 


I was pleased to find that the white house was oc- 
cupied by a band of Union soldiers on picket duty 
who extended me such hospitality as their corn cake’ 
fresh pork and coffee afforded. A friendly negro 
brought Nellie some corn, so that I was at once as 
much at home as when in other days I had been 
welcomed as a traveling preacher, exploring some 
remote corner of a new circuit. About fifty slaves 
were still upon the place, and were quite free to 
talk. In one house were some mulatto women, clad in 
cleanly attire. They were ironing clothes and pack- 
ing up, they said, to leave, as they feared the soldiers 
might go away, in which case, if the overseer should 
come back, they might never again have so good a 
chance to escape from slavery. They were quite elo- 
quent in giving the history of the life which had 
been led upon the plantation. it was the pro- 
perty of a non-resident, wealthy man, who owned 
several plantations, and spent his summers in the 
north, or in Europe, and only came there or sent his 
secretary once each year, to settle with the oversecr. 
I have no heart to elaborate the details of the nar- 
ratives which the slaves recited. It appeared that in 
this isolated situation, the overseer had no law but 





his own will to serve. Putting all hands under a 
threat to whip them to death if any dared report 
against him, his depraved nature had free course. 
A woman pointed out to me a huge log raised from 
the ground upon two others, which had four large 
spixes driven into it at suggestive distances from 
each other. 

“ What is that used for ?” I asked. ° 

“We all know what that is used for,” she said, 
“ for we have felt it and we carry the marks yet. 
Look here :” and she laid bare the shoulders of a sis- 
ter slave, and exhibited frightful scars several inches 
long. “ Ihave worse marks than those upon my own 
body,” said she, * if it were decent to show them.” 

“ And for what were you whipped ?” I asked. 

“For not doing as the overseer wanted me to,” 
she said, in a manner which made explanation un- 
necessary. 

They said that the overseer had shot one of the 
slave men for resisting punishment which was inflic- 
ted out of spite, on account of the man’s wife. All 
the hospitality of high-bred southern gentlemen, 
which is extended with such seductive urbanity and 
with such delicate and flattering respect as one seldom 
meets in the harsh plainness and sincerity of the pu- 
ritanical north, was more than offset by the horrible 
features of the slave system, which was the source 
of the wealth and dignity of the masters. I had 
found it hard to believe that Mrs. Stowe’s story of 
Legree was not an extravagant fancy; but here it 
was, verified before me; and I said in my heart, that 
rather than call a country my country while it le- 
galized such abominable crimes, it would be a privi- 
lege to wipe Outits dishonor with my heart’s blood. 
Now I have said my last word against slavery. Sla- 
very is dead; why howl over its grave? I have 
finished the work of twenty-five year’s service in 
public and private, under the lead of the man who 
is now lionized in the old world as the champion 
of the great revolution of this age. But the work 
is not half done. It has destroyed, divided, de- 
ranged and disorganized terribly; as yet it has built 
nothing. A million graves, ten million bleeding 
hearts and desolated homes, all over the continent, 
are witnessess of a power to destroy, inspired by 
principalities unseen. But where are the builders— 
the reconstructors? Who hus spoken the word to 
unite the nation and the world—to put in the place 
of things removed those foundations which cannot 
be shaken, in divine, organic, indissoluble unity ? 


Though not old, I can remember when slavery 
was not a crime in the public opinion of America. 
Yet evils as hateful to God as any named in slavery, 
are still so much the daily habit and misery of hu- 
man life, that none name them; so universal are 
they, and so hopeless of remedy, except by dropping 
out of them into the grave, that we bear them, or 
groan to be saved from them, in shades into which 
we dread to allow the light to shine. When once 
we open our eyes to see the remedy now at hand, 
already announced and applicable, we shall hate 
our barbarisms as we do those of slavery; and our 
land will become “ Immanuel’s land.” 





THE METEORS. 

HE night of November thirteenth, annually, has 

become notable from its connection with me- 
teoric displays. Thirty-four years ago, in 1833, oc- 
curred one of great magnificence. Scientific re- 
search has led astronomers to conclude that similar 
ones may be expected in periods of thirty-three years 
or thereabouts. Accordingly, observers all over the 
world were on the alert last November. In this 
country they were disappointed, but on the eastern 
continent, especially in some parts of Asia, the dis- 
play was very brilliant. This year a similar one 
was expected in this country. On the whole these 
expectations were not disappointed, as may be seen 
by the following reports, which we find in the 
Springfield Republican : 

“ Although the meteoric display, Wednesday night, 
in this locality was rather meager, reports from other 
points of observation mention it as one of the most 
brililant and satisfactory ever witnessed. The star- 
gazers at the West and South seem to have been 
specially favored, and most of all those at Washing- 





ton, Richmond, Wilmington and Charleston. At the 
New York Central Park observatory 334 meteors 
were observed, commencing to fall at 7.35 P. M., 
Wednesday, and continuing up to daylight, Thurs- 
day morning ; and of these, fifty left luminous trains 
behind, and many were of splendid brilliancy. At 
Richmond they fell at the rate of 1500 an hour about 
4 o’clock, Thursday morning, and at Charleston the 
display lasted several hours. The superintendent 
of the Washington Observatory gives the following 
report of the night’s exhibition at that city : 

The display was the most brilliant seen in this 
country since 1833. Very few were seen till one 
o'clock, but 125 meteor tracks were mapped down 
before 4.30 A. M., when the meteors flew so thick 
that identification became hopeless, and simple 
counting was resorted to, and one thousand were 
counted in twenty-one minutes previous to 4.35 A. M. 
Many were remarkable for their brilliancy and for a 
brilliant train which usually vanished in a few sec- 
onds, but in one or two cases Jasted several minutes. 
The most brilliant and thickest display came from 
the direction of Leo, which was about sixty degrees 
above the horizon, and some came from Canis Minor 
and from Coma Berenice. The course of the me- 
teors was principally north and east, though there 
were scattering ones from other directions.” 

Prof. Loomis, of Yale College makes the following 
report of his observations : 

“ New Haven, Conn., Noy. 14.—The expected dis- 
play of shocting stars occurred this morning, and at- 
tained its greatest magnificence about 44 o’clock. I 
counted 500 meteors alone, in one hour, which would 
indicate about 3,000 per hour for the entire heavens, 
and that, too, in the presence of a full moon, which 
probably eclipsed two-thirds of the whole number. 
So far asthe number is concerned, this exhibition 
was, therefore, more remarkable than that seen in 
Europe last November, and was but little inferior to 
that seen in the United States in 1833.” 





Ex-Govrernor John A. Andrew, whose sudden 
death at the early age of 49, is mourned as a na- 
tional loss, was born in Windham, Me., was a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin college, and a member of the bar 
in the city of Boston. He was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for four successive terms, covering the time 
of the war, and distinguished himself during that 
period, by his energy and foresight, as well in put- 
ting the militia of the state on a war-footing in an- 
ticipation of the impending conflict, as afterwards 
in raising volunteers for the service. He urged the 
policy of freeing the slaves and enlisting colored 
troops, and was the first to arm and equip a negro - 
regiment for the service of the North. At the close 
of the war he declined a re-election. It is stated 
that he realized no pecuniary profit from his con- 
nection with the war. He was not only brilliant in 
public life, but admired in society and beloved in 
the domestic circle. 


AN ORIENTAL FAIR. 


[In the November number of the American Agri- 
culturist, we find some interesting notes concerning 
a great fair that has been held annually in Russia, 
for centuries past. They are written by Mr. Judd, 
the absent editor, who, with his family has been tray- 
eling in Europe the last summer. Mr. Judd’s letter 
is dated August 24th, at Nijni-Novgorod, in south- 
eastern Russia; and here is what he says of the 
fair :] 

At this point, or near here, for 500 or 600 
years past, there has been an annual fair, lasting 
from four to six weeks, at which the people of 
the East and the West have met for the sale 
or exchange of their respective productions and 
manufactures. The great Volga River, as you 
will see by the map, empties into the Caspian 
Sea, 600 miles below this point. That sea has 
no outlet to the ocean for communication with 
the outer world; so the various peoples and 
tribes around the Caspian Sea, as well as the 
Chinese, from the east, and the Siberiaus, from 
the northeast, or northern Asia, bring their pro- 
ducts here, and meet the western people, who 
bring their goods from Western Russia, Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain. The sales 
amount to from $70,000,000 to $100,000,000 
worth anoually. The river Oka, from the 
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west here unites with the Volga, and the locali- 
ty of the fair is on the point of land between 
the north shore of the Oka and the south west 
or right bank of the Volga. The city of Nijni- 
Novgorod is on a high bluff between the Volga 
and Oka, on the south side of the latter. The 
rivers are full of boats of all descriptions im- 
aginable, many of which have been poled up 
the whole length of the Volga. From the tow- 
er on the bluff, I can, at one view, see thousands 
of these boats, many of them landing or tak- 
ing in merchandise. For three or for> miles 
up the right or west bank of the Volga, there 
are immemse piles of goods, covered with 
mats or skins. I never hefore saw such quan- 
tities of merchandise collected in one place; it 
is as if you should remove all the buildings 
in New York, and expose the contents upon the 
banks of the rivers. The bales of cotton and 
hogsheads of sugar ( beet sugar from Europe,) 
seem innumerable. The trading ground con. 
sists of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of one- 
story bazaars, arranged along regular streets, 
running at right angles. Each nation has its 
own quarter, or streets, but during the hours of 
trade the different peoples are of course much 
commingled. Each nation adopts its own pe- 
culiar style in the construction and arrangement 
of the bazaars. In the Chinese quarter, for ex- 
ample, all the bazaars are in the pagoda form, 
and all the people coming here retain their pe- 
culiar modes of dress. 


As we walked around the fair, our intelligent 
polyglot guide pointed out the different races, 
and interpreted for us as we chaffered and 
made some small purchases as souvenirs of 
our visit. Here were Siberians with minerals, 
precious stones, furs, etc.; there were Chinese 
with their stocks of Oolong and Souchong, their 
ivory and wood work, cloths, silks, etc. ; here 
were Persians with their richly wrought gold 
and silver fabrics; there were Tartars, Kal- 
mucks, and so on—an endless variety—Geor- 
gians, Circassians, Caucasians, Cossacks, Arabs, 
Armenians, Syrians, Turks, Russians, Germans, 
French, English, etc., etec.—making all together 
the most novel gathering in the world, 1 sup- 
pose. The jargon of languages scarcely falls 
below what must have been heard around the 
tower of Babel itself. These fairs usually, ex- 
tend from July 23d to September 23d ofeach 
year. 


From the Democratic Union. 
WESTON, THE PEDESTRIAN. 


Edward Payson Weston is now making the at- 
tempt to walk from Portland, Me., to Chicago, 1,226 
miles, in 26 days walking time, resting on Sundays. 
During the journey he is to make 100 miles in 24 
consecutive hours. He has made two trials and 
failed in each, on account of unfavorable weather ; 
but by the terms of the wager he has three more 
chances in which to perform the difficult feat. Wes- 
ton is ayoung man, 28 years of age, rather slightly. 
built, weighs 128 pounds, and is five feet five inches 
in height. He eats only eggs, chicken, beefsteak and 
stale bread; drinks cold tea and sleeps on husks. 
In a card published by Weston, he says he has been 
requested to put in writing the motive which 
prompted him to accept the conditions of the wager 
which he is now endeavoring to win. His reasons 
will be found in the following extract from his own 
pen: 

“In the winter of 1866, I became somewhat in- 
volved in debt by entrusting money to other parties. 
Eventually I lost all I had, and some thousands of 
dollars which kind friendshad loaned me. * * * 
For months I toiled to try and gain even a small 
amount to pay on account, but could barely gain a 
living for my family. Iam naturally ambitious, and 
happening to meet Mr. Goodwin [his backer] at a 
time when I was very low-spirited, he asked me if I 
could walk yet? Subsequently the wager was made. 
I need only say that should I win, I receive an 
amount sufficient to pay my indebtedness and to re- 
instate myself in business. Some people condemn me 
for this undertaking, looking upon it the same as 
they would upon a prize-fight. This is a slander 
upon an honest man, who is willing to do anything 
under the sun that will legitimately enable him to 
liquidate his debts. I am not a sporting man in any 





sense. And in conclusion I would add, that though 
I make no pretensions to piety, common sense teaches 
me there is a God in everything, and that, under- 
standing my motive for this race and the just princi- 
ple which actuated the motive, He will guide me to 
my journey’s end.” 


The gentlemen who accompany Mr. Weston as 
witnesses are John Grindell, Edward Ingalls, Ben- 
jamin M. Curtis and John T. Laphan. These gen- 
tleman he has instructed as follows: 


“Neither of you are expected to show me any fa- 
vor incompatible with your oath. I need not re- 
mind you that you will be narrowly watched by the 
public, and that your actions should inevery way be 
so guarded that none, however fastidious, may take 
exception to your characters as gentlemen. You 
must expect to come in contact with all classes, and 
some may use offensive language to you. I hope, 
however, that you will bear with such, that we may 
proceed quietly on our journey. Should any parties 
molest you, please do me the favor to appeal to the 
law rather than yield to the instincts of passion ; re- 
membering that anything you do will reflect on the 
general character of this race. bad * You 
will please observe that no particle of food or drop 
of beverage are to be given to me unless prepared un- 
der the immediate supervision of Mr. Grindell. This 
is of the utmost importance, and I trust it will not 
be construed into any act of disrespect to the propri- 
ciors of any hotels at which we may stop, as it is in 
accordance with the earnestly expressed desire of 
my backer, Mr. George K. Goodwin. And now, all 
I ask of you is, do your duty like just men, having 
faith in Him whe doeth all things well, and upon 
whom I rely entirely for my complete success.” 


A lady walking out with her little girl and 
boy, purchased the latter a rubber balloon, which 
escaped him and flew up into the air. The girl 
seeing the tears in his eyes, said, “ Never mind, 
r* eddy : when you die, and do to heaven, you'll 

it it,” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue formal transfer of the late Russian American 

Possessions to the United States, took place at Sitka 
Oct. 8. 


Ir is reported that the trial of Jeff. Davis will be 
deferred until the May term, when it can be presided 
over by Chief Justice Chase. 

THE proposed amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion of Kansas, giving the right of suffrage to women, 
and also that in favor of negro suffrage, were both 
defeated at the recent election in that State, by a 
majority of about 7,000. In Minnesota, however, the 
amendment to their Constitution, allowing colored 
men to vote, is supposed to have been carried by a 
majority of 2,000. 

FOREIGN. 

A stRoNG hope is expressed that Dr. Livingstone 
is still alive; a report having been received at Zan- 
zibar of his passage through a district more remote 
than the place where he was said to have been 
killed. 

Gen. La Marmora, the Italian Minister at Paris, 
states that Garibaldi and his sons and principal lieu- 
tenants, will leave Italy and come to the United States. 

Tue Turkish Government still refuses to accept 
the advice of the Great Powers of Europe, in ref- 
erence to the transfer of Candia to Greece, and pro- 
ceeds to make preparations for war on a grand scale. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IZ. H., Conn.—Received $2.20. The publications 
requested were duly forwarded. We supposed the 
CrrcuLaR was mailed to your address as usual. If 
not, it was an oversight on our part. 

C. P. C., Ohio.—We think you misapply and mis- 
appropriate the text you quote, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven suffereth violence and the violent take it by 
force.” None ever forced themselves into the king. 
dom of heaven in any other way than by forcing 
self-improvement and hurrying up their preparation- 
They did not get in without proving themselves 
worthy. This everlasting pelting us with petitions 
is the poorest way you can take to commend your- 
self. You have declined to be known as our friend 
in the world, and yet you continue to bore us with 
pages and pages of tediousness, arguing the case of 
our receiving you into the Community. It becomes 
more and more impossible, 





Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. ; 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible til] 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods, persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 


Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broad- 
way, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40centseach, Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, onreceiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tae OnerpA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FarTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapper’s Guns; A Manual of Instructions for Capturin 
Fur-bearing animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50 

MALE Costivence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse, ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Votumes or THe “Circvar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 

Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hanp-Book oF THE ONEIDA Commenity for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcu.ar, and erders for 
our other publications, 





